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Dural Hints for the Season, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 

| 
OB-O-LINKS and clover fields, 
are better libraries for our study, | 
these summer days, than the | 
“~ books and papers of our city) 
office, so we were off again to | 
spend the patriotic days of Inde- 
pendence time, by a ramble over 
the counties to the north and 
north-east, which having dene, 
° we have within a short time traversed 
the State of Ohio, cornerwise from 
Hamilton to Ashtabula N. E. and 8. 
P W.., and from Ottowa to Washington | 
N. W. andS E, besides a cross cut) 
from Champaign to Muskingum, East 
and West, and Franklin to Cuyahoga, | 
North and South ; and as we go abroad | 
only to learn the better to fulfil our) 
duty to the public, whose servant we are, our lessons | 
this season have been longer than those the school 
masters give, even to a class in review. And as we) 
purpose to keep up this pursuit of knowledge, in the | 
fields and among the people, until the note of the | 
Winter Campaign in the office, shall sound its im-| 
perious mandate, we hope to be able to make a good | 
return for the confidence the public have endowed | 
us with. 






The Crops. 

The great march of the Harvest has swept up from 
the Valley of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and to- 
day as we write, the ring of the sythe and the reaper 
is borne upon the breezes by the great Lakes. 
What of the Harvest? Good, bad and indifferent. 
On the whole, not so good as the promise of a month 
ago. From what we have seen and heard, the old 
wheat belt of Ohio has resumed her supremacy this 
year, which some of the southern districts have dis- 
puted of late. From Delaware to Huron and in that 
latitude, are almost the only really good wheat fields 
we have seen since the crop hasripened. Some no- 
table exceptions we have seen elsewhere, both north 
and south, but we fear they are only exceptions, 
without any very general application. The wheat 


| years. 





on coming to the sickle is found to be not well filled. 
In the north-east, the midge and the rust have both 
conspired to blight the grain, and the crop will be 
light. 

An unusual calamity has made its appearance in 
the shape of rust upon the oats. This crop was very 
promising, but in many places will now be a failure. 
The cern crop improves rapidly, and we are glad to 
note that the fields seem to be kept well dressed out. 


|The potatoes are making a rapid growth, and prom- 


ise abundance. Grass is very fair, in many places 
heavy, but it lacks b ttom fur an aftergrowth. We 
are sorry to say that the entire crop of tree fruits will 
be a failure. Orchards that bloomed abundantly 
have cast nearly all their sets, and what dues hang 
on to ripen will be badly crippled. We have alsoa 
partly discouraging report of the grape vineyards 
about Cincinnati. 

The Pest of Weeds. 

We are sorry to note in our visit to the north-east 
part of Ohio, the rapid influx of several vegetable 
abominations, viz: the White Pigeon Weed, the 
White (Ox Eye) Daisy, the Canada Thistle, and St. 
Johnswort. O! you sleepy and unfaithful men, to 
let these villains get such a foothod in your soil. 
Up and at them! The pigeon weed and daisy should 
be mowed several times in a season, so as never to 
ripen a seed, and when all the seed is grown that is 
in the soil, plow the rascals in deep, and cultivate in 
tilled crops until the plants are ex'inct. Where the 
white daisy has only a partial hold, dig them out root 
and branch, and put the sods where the dogs can’t 
bite them. The thistles, and perhaps the daisies, 
too, have been brought in with foul grass seed from 
abroad. Cut the thistles when in full bloom, just 
before a rain, and salt the ground pretty liberally. 
If they get possession of your fields, the Lord help 
you! The memory of their torments through our 
boy breeches, and unshod feet, and tender fingers in 
binding sheaves, is still fresh after a lapse of forty 
Do not be betrayed into any feeling of mercy 
for their appearance of juvenile innocency, but pitch 
in,and give them h— hail Columbia! And ever 
hereafter take particular care to have your field 
seeds clear of these pests, the surest way to which 
is, to save them under your own watchful eye, or 
screen over such as you bring from abroad. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Corn Question—Cough in Hogs. 


In the Cultivator of June 15th, Mr..Goodwin 
states that one bushel of corn will make from 11 
to 14 Ibs. of pork. If this is so, then hog raising 
and fattening is, by far, the most profitable busi- 
ness a man can follow. A man with 20 acres, 
yielding 50 bushels of corn to the acre, could re- 
alize from it $500. Is the statement of Mr. 
Goodwin correct ? 

It is one of the extraordinary things, that in 
this corn and hog raising country, a question like 
this should yet be an open one. Our agricultural 
progress seems to be an eternal talking of the 
same things over and over, year after year. No 
satisfactory experimental progress will be made 
until we have agricultural schools, like Thaer’s, 
in Germany. 

The experiments of Samuel H. Clay, generally 
regarded as one of the best hog raisers in Ken- 
tucky, give us 5% lbs. of pork to the bushel of 
corn, when fed dry. Henry L. Ellsworth, (Pat- 
ent Office Report, 1847.) obtained 12 lbs. of gross 
pork from one bushel of corn, which is the largest 
gain I have read of, for the hogs increased each 
24 Ibs. in 15 days, being 12 Ibs. per day, when an 
increase of one pound a day is regarded as very 
favorable. He says that the general estimate is, 
that 15 bushels will make 100 pounds, about 7 
pounds to the bushel, when the hogs run at large, 
but thinks that if confined in pens, the gain would 
be 50 per cent. greater—or 10% lbs. to the 
bushel. 

The experiments of Mr. Clay were made in the 
summer of 1856, and consequently, from the corn 
of 1855, when it matured well, and when the 
weather was warm; but I think there was an er- 
ror in his experiments. Fed in the ordinary way, 
8 Ibs. of pork to the bushel of good, sound corn, 
is as high as should be estimated, and 10 pounds 
where the hogs are kept in comfortable pens. I 
must differ widely from the estimates of Mr. 
Goodwin, even if I have to abate from the pecu- 
n ury value, to the farmers of the West, placed on 
his facts by the Editor of the Cultivator. 

But the corn, after grown, is far from being 
good and sound, being deficient both in starch and 
oil, on account of unfavorable seasons ; and hence 
an average of a series of years would not yield the 
estimates I have given. 

In reply to Mr. Cain’s enquiry about the dis- 
ease with which his own and neighbor’s hogs are 
dying, I have no doubt but that it is cholera, or 
as it should be called, Epidemic Erysipelas. 

Its symptoms are various—if it affects the stom- 
ach, vomiting is produced; if the bowels, loose 
discharges ; if the lungs, cough, gradual emacia- 
tion, in all cases loss of appetite. Sometimes the 
skin is covered with blotches; in sucking sows. 
the teats sometimes rot off, and the pigs all per- 
ish. But in many instances, the skin is not af- 
fected. The dead hogs should be buried deeply, 
the sick separated from the healthy, and these 
kept away from places where the sick have been. 
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Copperas and brimstone have been used here 
mostly as remedies—-ometimes with seeming 
success, at other times with no success; but the 
disease is very fatal, and will return after it has 
apparently lett for several weeks. 

But thus it is: we all grope along in the dark, 
no matter what the subject is, and so we shall 
continue to stumble about, until we shall establish 
institutions whose Professors have learning and 
leisure to make repeated and accurate experi- 
ments, and by carefully noting them, draw from 
them the truth, to direct us who have no opportu- 
nity to make experiments, and less time to note 
them. So, Colonel, I am for Morrill’s bill. 

Lewis BoLiman. 

Bloomington, Ind., July, 1858. 





July Husbandry. 





[Written by Thomas Tusser, England, about 300 years ago. } 





Go muster thy servants, be captain thyself, 
Providing them weapon, and other like pe'f : 
Get bottles and wallets, keep field in the heat, 
The fear is as much as the danger is great. 


With tossing and raking, and setting on cocks, 
Grass lately in swathes is hay for an ox : 
That ¢one, go and cart it. and have it away, 
The battle is fought, ye have gotten the day. 


Then down with the headlands, that groweth about, 
Leave never a dallop, unmown and had out ; 
Though grass be but thin, about barley and pease, 
Yet picked up clean, ye shall find therein ease. 


Thry fallow* betime, for destroying of weed, 

Lest thistle and dock fall a blooming and seed : 
Such season may chance, it shall stand thee upon, 
To till it again, ere a summer be gone. 


Not rent off, but cut off, ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering stalk of her vegetive ife. 

So gather the lowest, and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee a trick for to double tly crop. 


Wife, pluck fro thy seed hemp, the fimble hemp clean. + 
This looketh more yellow, the other more green : 

Use t’one for thy spinning, leave Mitchell the t’other, 
For shoe thread and halter, for rope and such other. 


Now pluck up thy flax for the maidens to spin, 
First see it dried, and timely got in : 

And mow up thy brank, and away with it dry, 
And house it up close, out of danger to lie. 


While wormwood hath seed, get a handfull or twain, 
To save against March, to make flea to r-frain : 
Where chamber is sweeped, and wormwood is strown, 
No flea, for his life, dare abide to be known, 


What savour is better, if physic be true, 

For place- infected, than we rmwood and rue? 
It is a- a comfort for heart and the brain, 
And therefore to have it, it is not in vain. 


Get grist to the mill te have plenty in store, 
Lest miller lack water, as many do more. 

The meal the more yieldeth, if servant be true, 
And miller that tolleth, take none but his due. 





* Third plowing. + Female plants. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Stone Underdrains. 


I wish to know whether common boulders such 
as are laying thickly over the surface of many 
farms in this and other neighborhoods, will answer 
a good purpose for filling ditches: if they will, what 
size ought they to be, and how ought they to be 
placed in order to insure a permanent drain. All 
the information that I can get on this subject 
through the Cultivator, will be thankfully received. 
It is said here, that they will continually choke. 

Wayne Co. Ind. T. H. 


Answer :—Underdrains like those figured below. 
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are frequently constructed in a country where the 
rocks are plenty, but a stony soil is less liable to 


basswood cucumber seeds and wooden nutmegs 
‘and I cannot agree with these Ohio Yankees in 
putting the sluice top of the ground, and not cover 
the planks with earth. My way is to cut the 
ditch deep enough to carry the water all off in 
time of necessity, and put the sluice at the lowest 
point, and then cover it up, and not have it ex- 
posed, to scare horses, and endanger our lives.— 
Am I right, Col.? It is a mistaken idea that a 
plank will last longer exposed on top of the 
ground, than it will covered. E. L. Gress. 
Ashtabula Co., July, 1858. 


We think Dr. Gibbs is right on the sluice ques- 
tion.—Ep. 


| Doctoring Bottom Land. 


Mr. Eviror:—*I rise for information.” I 
_have a piece of land on the river bottom that has 
been good meadow, but for the last year or two 
_the grass seems to have nearly run out. A por- 
‘tion of the land overflows during high freshets, 
‘and that part is covered with a luxuriant growth 
of wild grass. The soil is a rich sandy loam. 
| Now, I wish to know how I can reclaim it, and 
|get it into good grass in the shortest time, and 
| what kind of grass would be the best adapted to 
|that kind of land? If you or any of your able 
|and experienced correspondents would give the 
information asked for above, you will much oblige 


| Girard, July, 1858. & Tea. 


| Answer.—We have some personal knowledge of 
| 


need underdraining than those compact soils where | that Mahoning bottom land, than which, when rightly 
stones do not abound. The stones should be so placed | managed, there is no better in the country for come 
in the bottom of the drain as to secure a passage for heavy crops, as flax, corn, etc. But we have noticed 
the water, for which purpose the larger stones should| in places the precise trouble of which our friend, the 





be used, though none should be so large as to cross 
the water course in a way to dam the flow. A free 
passage may be formed by laying the stones as in 
figure 1. which will of course require some labor 
A quicker method like figure 2. will be quite effectual. 
The smallest stones should go on top, and on these 
turfs or brush or straw, to hold tbe loose dirt until the 
filling in becomes settled.—Eb. 

Hog Cholera. 

I have noticed several articles in your paper on 
the hog cholera and its cure. I have tried a great 
many things, but have found nothing to answer 
the purpose, until I tried sweet milk and red pep- 
pers boiled together, which has proved to be a 
sure cure in every case both last year and this. 

Recree.—For one hog take one quart of sweet 
milk and three or four pods of red peppers; boil 
together, give it warm, and in six hours your hog 
will be ready for some corn, or any other feed 
you are giving it. A. M. G. 

Hamilton Co., July, 1858. 

Roads and Sluices. 

Well, Col., it is a general time working on the 
roads, or “mending our ways,” and I wish you 
were here, as you appear to understand how to 
make good roads, and tell us how to cut thi- 
ditch and to fix this sluice, as we differ. I am 
from the land of steady habits, where they make 


honorable member from Trumbull, writes, and we 
have no doubt but the difficulty is here : the wet sea- 
| sons have over saturated the soil, and it has become 
completely sour, the nitrogen is rendered inactive, 
jand needs the presence of oxygen under circum- 
stances for a favorable development. The surest, 
quickest, and almost only way to attain this, is by 
some system of handling that will aevate the soil, 
the best of which is thorough ditching or under- 
draining, and then double-deep plowing. In this 
way that fine soil will recuperate itself, and without 
something of this sort, no application of manures or 
amendants will have much effect, and the land will 
be only fit for a light crop of buckwheat in dry sea- 
sons, and hardly that. The stomach of the land is 
completely out of order; when that is effectually 


doctored, it will bear almost any of your tame grass- 
es —Ep. 





What shall be done with the Corn? 


I can answer the above inquiry, and not half 
try. Buy a large Cornand Cob Mill and Steam- 
er, and grind and cook your corn, and feed it to 
any kind of stock—horses, hogs, sheep or ca’‘tle; 
and if it don’t pay better than selling it to the dis- 
tiller, then my experience is good tor nothing. I 
teed annually from one to two thousand bushels 
of corn, and for three winters past have ground 
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with the cob, and the last winter have both ground 
and cooked and fed the same to all kinds of 
stock, and I think two bushels ground with the 
cob, is worth more than three to feed in the ear ; 
and that cooking pays still better for fattening 
cattle, horses or hogs, but do not think that cook- 
ing is of much account for sheep, working oxen 
or horses. S. Have. 

Medina Co., June, 1858. 

Stalls for Cattle. 

Please say to S. H. Gard that the best stalls 
for cattle is a large straw stack in a well littered 
and protected yard. Stabling for cattle, however, 
is a necessary evil on farms where but little grain 
is raised. 
til my straw stacks are nearly consumed, and 
thereby save much trouble, and keep my cattle 
more comfortable. S. Hae. 

Medina Co., June, 1858. 

That Little Farmer. 


Col., I wish you to correct the idea that I allow 
or make my boy chop. I try to not have him— 
hide the axe—but he will do it or ery. He has 
planted part of my garden. He will work, and 
that is the kink of it, and astonishes the people 
sO. Respectfully, E. L. Gipss. 

Orwell, July, 1858. 

Van Wert County. 

You will see by copy of Van Wert American, 
sent you, that the Ohio Cultivator was not for- 
gotten in our premium list. I think our premi- 
ums this season will be more beneficial to the re- 
ceiver of them than they have ever before been, 
in consequence of the agricultural papers, ete. 

Our Society has purchased and paid for a fair 
ground containing nearly six acres. 

The day is not far distant when Van Wert will 
be able to compete with the best of the older 
counties of the State. She has as rich a soil as 
the best of them. All she wants is plenty of in- 
dustrious farmers to open up her soil to the light 
of the sun. 

Our wheat crop is very good. Oats fair. 
Corn doing well under the circumstances. Grass 
fair. A. W. Baker. 
Knox County. 

We have a fine growing season now, very 
warm, with showers. Corn grows against time. 
Mediterranean wheat is now ripe, and is good ; 
other varieties more or less injured by midge.— 
Grass is good. Oats and flax somewhat injured 
by wet. Barley—* bad luck till it”—looks too 
well to be made into man slop. 
Potatoes promise well. 


Fruit searece.— 


W. Bonar. 


I seldom use my stables for cattle un | 
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sioned by the wet. Peaches and plums, what few 
remain orf the trees, are stung by some insect, 
and will be little worth. The wheat is well 
grown, and much injured by rust already. Oats 
doing well. Corn got a poor start, but now grow- 
ing finely. 

Of six varieties of wheat I sowed last fall, the 
Red Chaff Mediterranean is decidedly best, com- 
mon or old Mediterranean is next, the others 
mostly quite interior. If the farmers of Ohio 
have not this new Mediterranean wheat, they 
would do well to send to this county and obtain 
seed. I see it wherever sown, nearly double per 
acre in appearance to any other variety sown 
here away. Tnuos. Woop. 
| Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa., 7th mo., 1858. 


Central Western Indiana. 


| 


We have the poorest prospect for a crop, this 
year, that I ever saw. Wheat, where it did not 
drown out, is tolerable good, and some fields very 

good, but the rust is very bad on nearly all that I 
have seen. The corn crop is very backward ; 
'some did not plant until the last of June. The 
bottom lands that were planted in the month of 
May, look well; there are a good many fields 
|along White Lick that are waist high. We have 
'a small field where we plowed two furrows to- 
|gether, and planted the corn on the top of the 
ridge immediately after it was plowed; some of 
that is as high as my head, and it was planted the 
‘last of May. Oats we fear will be almost an en- 
tire failure, on account of the black rust and wet 
| weather. Meadows are good. There are some 
apples, but few cherries, and no peaches, for we 
have no trees. Our currant bushes were tolera- 
ble full, and strawberries were large and nice. 
Our gardens are tolerable good. 

Bens. MEEKER. 
Hendricks Co., Ind., July, 1858. 
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Notes upon Ohio Cultivator of July 1. 


Juty a Busy Montn.—As you say good ed- 
itor July will prove a busy month to the farmer 
and gardner. It is always so in truth, but this 
season has been such as to call for the most ju- 
dicious and economical use of time to enable the 
farmer to accomplish what must be done. I have 
for the last thirteen years worked from ten to 
twenty hands, and I have found the following as 
essential aids to forwarding my labor. First I 
required my men to rise at day light, and I rose 
with them; together we have been int» the field, 
with hoe or scythe asthe case might be. At6 
o'clock we had breakfast—again to the field un- 
til 11 o’clock—then laid up—at 4 past 12, din- 





South-eastern Penn. 

We have lately had a visit from “ Aunt Fan- 
ny.” She speaks in the highest terms of our old 
county of Chester, makes it out to be the greatest 
agricultural county in the United States, compli 
ments the Quakers, and says the women are a- 
fine looking as she ever saw. 

We have had a very wet season so far. The 


ner—laid up again until 2—and then to work un- 
til 5—then supper and again to work until 4 past 
7; this has been my routine of time. Second, 
always procure the best of tools for your men, 
they will do as much again work and feel better 
satisfied if they have a tool with which they are 
pleased. Third—when the resting hour comes, 
~upply them freely with papers, both political 





apples have almost all fell from the trees, occa- 


and agricultural; one or more will always be 
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on hand to read, and soon all are as anxious for 
the papers as the merchant is for a sight of the 
daily market reports ete. 

Responses FROM THE Rurat Woripv.— 
Charley’s motive and act in paying the six cents 
for the wealthy and avaricous neighbor, doubtless 
sprung from a heart full of kindness, but I ques- 
tion its policy—If the man has had the Cultivator 
but one year, and prefered, rather than pay this 
six cents, to do without the paper, then it is throw- 
ing seed on stony ground, he will never repent, 
and any information such a man gets goes only to 
his own benefit, it is never distributed to his neigh- 
bors for their advantage. 

Mr. Lacy’s farming and gardening, reported 
by Mr. Lloyd, exhibits the example of one whose 
care, evidently, is to attend to his own business; 
and agriculture being that business, he has not 
depended upon any person to guide him, but stud- 
ied thought, and practiced himself. One such ex- 
ample in every neighborhood would soon create 
an immense change for the better in our agricul- 
tural world. Mankind are largely possessed of 
imitative powers; and they are used to the exclu- 
sion of reasoning faculties. 

Drivinc Brees.—Mr. Cory would gain large- 
ly if he will write personally to Dr. Kirtland and 
get from him a statement of his improvement on 
Langstroth’s Hive, then buy Langstroth’s book 
and study it. The Doctor has so simplified Mr. 
L’s hive that now any one can construct it; and 
at the same time it is far less liable to secretion 
of worms, or bee moths. Who knows anything 
about Honey Dew? This season there has un- 
doubtedly been a much larger percentage of hon- 
ey gathered by bees than is usual, and what is 
known as Honey Dew, has been abundant—Now 
what creates this Honey Dew? Is it an exuda- 
tion from diseased and broken sap vessels in the 
growing leaf? or—what? 

Crops.—Notwithstanding the wet Spring, the 
reports of crops, from nearly all sections, by cor- 
respondents, give promise of coming in at the us- 
ual average. Some few speak discouragingly ot 
wheat and oats, but the majority promise a full 
crop—Grass never was better—Corn is starting 
well, and the two corn months, July and August, 
are but one fourth through. 

Let me suggest to fruit men that the loss of the 
fruit crop was occasioned by the freezing last No- 
vember before the bud was fully matured, and not 
by the wet of the past Spring. 

Curing Hay. — Years ago in good old Con- 
necticut, where, upon the sea shore, they have 
three kinds of grass for hay, viz Upland, or Clo- 
ver and Timothy. Black-grass, or that between 
Salt and Upland, and Sult-grass. I practiced 
Mr. Johnsons method of cutting all kinds as soon 
as the growth of stem had fairly occured, and 
what was cut in the forenoon we put in cocks for 
sweating in the afternoon of the same day. If 
the weather was good we opened the cocks the 
next day as soon as the dew had dried off, and 
again shook it out about noon, hauling it to the 
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the same course, now twenty-eight years, and 
have yet to learn a better method, although I have 
tried various other ways from time to time, as ex- 
periments. 

Lime upon Lanp.— What B. Baer says is 
pretty correct. There are certain conditions req- 
uisite in soil to have the use of lime, applied to it, 
become advantageous. This want of experiment- 
ing with it on a small scale by farmers, who are 
unacquainted with the constituents of a soil by 
examination, is in a great measure the cause why 
the use of lime is so often reported as valueless. 
Notes or Travet.— Who would not be an 
editor, even if three-fourths of the year he is con- 
fined in a little seven by nine room studying and 
writing. Read these notes of travel and see 
what an editor does see when he goes out; how 
everything, even the most ordinary to us unthink- 
ing outsiders, inspires him. We who read your 
travels, good Mr. Editor, only wish you would 
travel semi-monthly, like the Cultivator, for some- 
how you contrive to draw before us a mass of 
items and information both pleasing and instruct- 
ive, and which, if you did not so gather it, we 
should never obtain. 

Summer Hints apout FLowers.— Mr. 
Stelzig has the reputation of a first rate, practical 
grower of plants, and your readers may rely up- 
on all his articles—they are eminently practical. 
Mr. S. names a few of the new roses, to which I 
add Felix Perottii as one of the most beautiful 
and delicate flowers among the hardy perpetuals. 
Let me also name two new phloxes that I have 
seen this season for the first time and which I 
consider exceedingly beautiful, viz Madame Carl 
Wagner and Maria Larnacy. 

DETERIORATION OF FRvuIT BY BuppING.— 
C. W. C. should read the discussions on this sub- 
ject that were published in 1846, 7 and 8. The 
whole matter, pro and con, was then written on by 
fruit men. 

STRAWBERRIES, Etc.— Another of Mr. In- 
nis’ practical articles. The kinds of strawberries 
that can be recommended I imagine are numer- 
ous, but while some succeed finely in sandy loam, 
they kill out and burn badly, etc. in clay; and 
vice versa. Hereabouts the old Willey and the 
Western Queen are the most profitable market 
berries, but Hovey, on aceount of its size, will 
probably always be grown. 

Miix Sickness, like Chill Fevers appears 
only in newly cleared sections of our country. 
Soon as the surplus of decaying matter has been 
disposed of by exposure to sun and air, both dis- 
eases disappear.— Query, is it a weed, or is it 
atmospheric miasmatic? 

EquaLity IN THE Purse.— Good! The 
man that keeps the purse to the exclusion of his 
wife and her little wants, should read Rustic’s ar- 
ticle, and then either allow his wife to have and 
spend like himself without a question of the why 
and the what for, or else hereafter consider him- 
celf as others do, a being devoid of fair reasoning 
qualities. GEOMANOER. 





barn immediately after noon. I have practiced 


Cleveland. 
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mixture of coal and gravel, pounding it firmly 
down as you proceed, till the cask is about three- 
‘fourths full; then place some thin flat stones (not 
limestones) on top, and the filter is complete. 

The water being poured in on top, passes thro’ 
the gravel and charcoal, by which it is purified, 
and enters the chamber aA, from which it is drawn 
by the faucet, as required ; the small pipe admit- 
ting air into the chamber to supply the place of 
the water while it is being drawn out. 

This filter is only designed for rain or soft wa- 
ter, and will serve for constant use a year or more 
without renewal; but if used for hard water, the 
charcoal soon loses its virtue. When first put up, 
the water drawn from the filter will have an alka- 
line taste, which disappears in a day or two. 








Premium Cheese Making. 


ee At the last Ohio State fair, the premiums on cheese 
Water is a good Institution, and for other purposes were taken by H. F. Giddings and B. Andrews of 
besides Navigation. In these sweltering days, O! Ashtabula Co. The following statements are from 
how grateful to the lips of the tired and heated la- the forthcoming agricultural Report : 

borer. We have been scratching away here with | 
our pen these four hours, and “spitting cotton”) 


Water Filters. 


B. ANDREWS’ STATEMENT. 
My dairy consists of forty cows. My cheese 
meanwhile, and not a pitcher of pure water to be had js made from two milkings—evening and morning 
within two squares. When we drink water, we like|milk put together. No addition of cream was 
to have it only water—that is to say, not mixed up| made. 
with a decoction of water beetles, angle worms, | Preserving and preparing Rennet.—I kill m 
grasshoppers, etc., so as to be under the necessity of | calves at five heal six days old, on a full stomach, 
putting in a drop of “something stronger,” to kill| and as soon after sucking as a perfect coagulation 
the insects! Those who have not fountains of pure | has taken place, and before perceptable digestion 
ieee “ P has commenced, which will be in from 14 to 2 
water, can obtain it by a very simple process of fil-/ hours, I take the clean contents of the stomach 
tration, as illustrated above : | (curd and whey) and salt it by itself. The stomach 
Take an oak cask or barrel that is sound, sweet I salt well and stretch on a hoop to dry. To pre- 


and clean; bore an inch hole near the bottom of) pare it for use, I take six well cured rennets, and 
one side, in which insert the end of a piece of a portion of the curd and whey above mentioned, 
three-quarter inch lead pipe, ten or twelve inches| and put the whole into a stone jar, adding about 
long, the other end projecting inwards and bent|one quart of water to each rennet, and more salt 
upwards towards the middle of the cask, at a; ‘than willdissolve. After standing two days it is fit 
and in the other end place a common beer faucet | for use. Stir every day, and use just enough to 
or stop-cock, from which to draw water as desired.| coagulate the milk in proper time, and no more. 
Have ready, say one bushel of good hard wood| I press firmly two days, turning once each day. 
charcoal, and the same quantity of clean, fine| After pressing, the cheese goes to the dressing-ta- 
gravel—not limestone—from the fineness of coarse ble, where it is bandaged and stained on each face. 
sand, up to the size of peas, and if not clean, wash| The next day it goes to the curing room, where 
it till no dirt will appear in the water. Break | it is thoroughly rubbed with warm whey oil, turned 
the charcoal to the size of walnuts and smaller, | and rubbed once a day, while new; after partially 
then mix it evenly with the gravel; next cover|cured, turn once in two days, keeping the room 
the bottom of the cask three or four inches thick | well aired and dry. 

with this mixture, pounding it down firmly—j I ask the members of this committee to make 
Next take a clean garden flower pot, of large a careful examination of my cheese. I have pre- 
size, (say two gallons,) and place it bottom up-|sented a large number of cheese made upon suc- 
wards in the centre of the barrel, on top of this ceeding days, which is the best criterion from 
layer of gravel and coal, and over the end of the which to judge of the quality and flavor of cheese. 
lead pipe, as shown at a. Then take a piece ot Accident may produce, now and then, a good 
small sized one-quarter or three-eight lead pipe, cheese, but can never produce uniform and relia- 
and place one end firmly into the hole in the bot-/| ble results. 

tom of the flower pot, (now uppermost,) and bring — 

the other end through a hole at 8, near the top of | Oe 


the barrel, for the purpose of admitting air into} The two old cheese here exhibited by me were 
the space under the flower pot. Now fill in the made in the month of August, 1856, from the 
space around and above the flower pot with the! milk of 30 cows; and the cheese under one year 
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y old, in June and July last, from the milk of 34) take it out, oil with oil made from skimming the 
<a cows. |whey; bandage with thin cotton cloth, dipped in 
” Each cheese was made from two milkings —\oil. Turn over every day; rub and oil them 
: night and morning — with no addition of eream.| well. We use as little heat about making cheese 
. The rennet is prepared for use by soaking half) as will possibly harden the curd, never putting in 
‘ adozen rennets 24 hours, in about a gallon of|the whey warmer than we can bear the hand in, 


soft water, with as much salt added as will dis-| and never allow the curd to become warmer than 











- solve; the rennets are then taken out and dried, | new milk. 
of and afterwards soaked again. Enough of this) > , 
liquor is added to coagulate the milk in about 45) Pustic Exuisrrion or Horst Taminc. The edi- 
A- minutes. tor of the Rural New Yorker, says : 
a The cheese is pressed 48 hours, in a self-acting) A novel and interesting feature is to be intro- 
le press, during which it is turned twice — once af-| duced at the Horse Show of the Monroe Co. Ag. 
y ter pressing an hour or two, and again after 24 | Society—to be held on the 5th of July—consist- 
” hours pressng. ing of a practical exposition of Rarey’s System 
After it is taken from the press, a rim of thin of Horse Taming. The Society have resolved to 
sacking is put around the edge, and the upper and | engage competent men, who will practice the art 
under sides slightly stained with a preparation of|on the Show Grounds, in the presence of the mul- 
. Annatto. The rim and sides are afterwards|titudes, on any wild or vicious horses that may be 
f dressed with whey oil, and turned as often as| produced for the purpose. All people in this re- 
. s necessary. gion who are interested will of course avail them- 
» Fo Wisconsin Premium Cueese.—Mrs. Trowbridge, selves of so favorable an opportunity to witness a 
of Burlington, Wisconsin, to whom was awarded the practical Guenenstvetion “ oe ive beep or 
isin the 900T, Giahen i aden ina thus acquire a knowledge of the modus operandi 
. ees = : g a of an art which is attracting much attention among 
= The cheese we present for exhibition at the|all classes. It will be far cheaper and more satis- 
5 State Fair, was made in the town of Burlington, factory to witness an exposition of the art, with- 
? one mile west of the village, on the farm known) out any cost except admission to the general ex- 
as the Perkins Dairy Farm. The cheese was| hibition, (only 15 cents) than to pay $2 for a 
y made in the month of July, from the milk of printed explanation of the same. 
* thirty-four cows, at two milkings. The evening! We wish the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
a milk was strained into a large zinc vat, placed in-| 14 engage our neighbor, Hon. Wm. H. Rarey, 
; side of a wooden one; the space between the : At 
2 . . who is the original horse tamer and elder brother of 
two, capable of holding from fifteen to twenty : etal 
h pails of water, which can be drawn off and filled, | 428" 8. Rarey now in Europe, to exhibit his gered 
h to cool the milk as occasion may require. In the| °veT wild or vicious animals, at our State fair. The 
- morning, the cream was taken from the vat, (to| secret is well known to many, and is no longer a se- 
d make butter for family use,) and the new milk| cret, and will scon be as commonly exhibited as horse 
, added, (no warming in hot weather) ; it is now shoeing is. We have known Mr. Rarey’s method 
: = for the Pp toe perl gare — for a long time. and since it will be impossible to 
t Cf preserving te sonnet; Ge usual one is to fil keep so simple and effective an operation much long- 
: with salt and dry; soak in water till the strength| 
ry _ . : ¥ f .»)| erin private hands, we should much prefer that Mr. 
is partially obtained, then add as much salt as will : h f maki h 
dissolve, to keep it sweet. The quantity to be Rarey himeelf Geuté lave the ener Gaeay Se 
és used, is the smallest that will possibly fetch the| Exposition, and thereby put a stop to the swindling 
\- cheese, in from forty minutes to an hour. When| pretences of mountebanks and counterfeit imitators. 
Be the milk has become well coagulated, we cut with | Our personal regard for Judge Rarey, prompts us to 
° a wooden knife, each way, in small squares ; let) take the responsibility of this proposition, of our own 
d stand from ten to fifteen minutes; then with the! motion entirely. What say gentlemen '—Ep. 
y skimmer cut it fine, very carefully (to prevent 
n washing, as that extracts the best of the cheese,|) Inp1A Ruspper Taps ON Boots Durine 
causing the whey to look milky) ; let stand a few| Hayine.—If you think this worthy a place in 
© minutes to settle, then dip off the whey; place it| your highly esteemed journal, and will give it 
“ over a slow fire, to warm gently; break again| room, I am certain you will receive the thanks of 
with the skimmer ; add the warm whey ; repeat-| many a luckless wight who has slipped “ full oft” 
n ing the same process till we can squeeze with the| from his hay rack while pitching off his load. It 
Pe hands without mashing; then separate the curd|is well known by all hay makers. that the soles of 
d from the whey, and salt with common good barrel | boots or shoes, in the hot dry weather during hay- 
- salt. We use about half an ounce of salt to a| ing, become smooth as glass, and full as uncertain 
pound of dry cheese, and much care in rubbing| for a foothold. Now to remedy this evil, I take 
it in, to get it through the whole and not mash| the soles from a pair of cast-off rubber shoes, and 
the curd, tack them to the bottoms of my boots. Since 
e We use the screw press, letting the cheese|this has been my practice. I have at all times 
e stand about thirty minutes; then turn into a fine| known where to find my feet when I put them 
ir 
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linen cloth, where it remains twenty-four hours ; 


down.—[ Oor. Genesee Farmer. 
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| As soon as the present harvest is over, the next 
| thingsin order is to get in the seed for another crop. 
| Farmers have had a pretty severe lesson this season, 
in consequences, a part of which were purely provi- 
dential and beyond human control or foresight, and 
consequently past crying about: but another part— 
and we leave it to careful and honest people to say, 
each for themselves, in how much—was the direct 
and palpable result of natura! and reasonable effects 
| following a mismanagement which is inexcusable, 

table. ier worse than that. It has so often been demon- 
—— = —= = jstrated that thorough farming not only pays better 
Our CorresponpentTs are very kind to keep us| in all seasons, but is far safer in extreme ones, that 
informed of the state of crops, etc., in various parts | it seems strange that people who can so ill afford it, 
of our wide country. We are not able to make) will continue to throw away hard labor, in half doing 
room for all the notices we receive, but the writers) their work, where they get no pay. How is the land 
have our grateful acknowledgments for each and ev-/| for the fall sowing ? Is it in clover or in rich fallow, 


ery favor of this kind. Now the season of prospect ready to take in the seed and hold it like a generous 


is so nearly over, we hope to be informed of the ac- | mother, and bear it 


tual products gathered in, both as to quantity and |« 
quality. 








PII 


The Editor's 








in a liberal crop? or will it 
have to do”—a poor starved field that it is of no 
use even to pray over, and from which nothing short 

Tur County Soctetres.—We have so much to be | of a miracle will bring you the seed again? Faith 
grateful for! After tipping our 25 cent palm leaf is a good thing, but in farming particularly, you can- 
hat to so many considerate Societies, next come|"0t get along without that other grace of Good 
Muskingum, Wood and Madison, with each half a Works, and this latter well laid out will wonderfully 
hundred premium copies of the Ohio Cultivator ; very | strengthen your faith when it ultimares in fruition. 
well, but they might have done better both for them- Better have one acre of land got in right and in sea- 
selves and us. Old Quaker Morrow goes over 100—| son, than five acres half done. The first will pay 
right ! and our county of Franklin comes out with a| double, the last will not half pay, or not at all, and 
right handsome acknowledgment of one of the legiti-| leave you feeling like a very much abused individual 








mate uses of the agricultural press, and bids fair to 
disprove an old proverb, to the effect that a prophet 
is not honored at home. There are three counties 
in Ohio that ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
their narrow policy in years past in this respect, and 
the first letters of their names are Hamilton, Frank- 
lin and Cuyahoga. A county that will not sustain 
and honor its best friends, deserves to be talked to. 


Entries FoR THE Onto State Fatr.—Persons who 
design to exhibit animals or other things at the next 
State Fair, are advised to make their entries as soon 
as possible, to avoid the hurry and confusion attend- 
ant upon a rush of business at the Secretary’s office, 
ata later day. Owners of cattle and horses are no- 
tified that a catalogue of all blooded stock entered | 
before the 25th of August, will be published by the 
Board, for the use of visitors at the Fair. 


Premiums anD Recuations for the Ninth Annual 
Fair of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, to be | 
held at Sandusky Sept. 14-18, 1858. This pamphlet) 
has been out of press several weeks, and we presume 
is well distributed among the officers of County So- 
cieties. Persons who cannot obtain copies nearer 
home, will be supplied on application to the Secre- 
tary, J. H. Klippart, Columbus, O. 





besides. Some men will make money on five acres, 


while others will not make a decent living ona 
hundred. 


~~ 


Tue Steam Prow.—The while a good deal of 
large talk has been had about the old plow being 
doomed, and the advent of an earth-ripper to go by 
steam. The while this talk has been going on 
among the lovers cf the marvelous, we of the Culti- 
vator have held our peace, except to put in a modest 
plea now and then for the good old plow Some 
time ago a Virginia genius thought he had hatched 
the idea, and engaged our ingenious friends of the 
Newark Machine Works to pinfeather it, to which 
undertaking they addressed themselves with their 
best skill, while we kept watch like a sentry crow 
on a dry stub. When the Machine was set up at a 
cost of some $2,000, it was found that it would 
barely travel, with its own weight, on a smooth road ! 
The other day, when we were over at Newark, we 
saw this Institution turned out to grass, and looking 
very lonesome—in the expressive language of Old 
Bullion, Like a dead dog on the commons. The 
steam plow is a good thing for extensive progression 
theorists to talk about ; but it is about as difficult to 
get into successful operation, as one of those ama- 
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teur establishments called an Agricultural College, 
for teaching gentlemen’s suns how to farm in Latin 
and Greek. 


Sueer Sueartnc.—Gen. J. S. Goe of Fayette Co.,| Tree, 


Pa., whose advertisement is familiar to the readers 
of the Ohio Cultivator, held his public sheep shear- 
ing festival on the 27th and 28th May, at which his 
friends were present, and resolved that he was enti- 
tled to the highest respect of the country, for his en- 
ergy, liberality and perseverance in procuring and 
breeding superior animals, etc. Fleeces of French 
merino ewes, unwashed, weighed from 13 Ibs. to 20 
Ibs. ; washed, from 6} to 10 Ibs. Spanish ewes, 
from 6} to 7 ibs. 2 oz. Bucks, washed, 8 Ibs. 10 oz 
to 14 lbs. These rural festivals are a good thing in 
the country. 

SprincrieLD Horse SHow.—The Hampden Park 
Association at Springfield, Mass., will hold their an- 
nual Horse Exhibition at that place, on the third 
week of Sept. 14to 17. This is the best arranged 
and most responsible Horse Exhibition in the United 
States. The premiums this year amount to $3,000, 
covering 24 classes. 

Aveustus O. Moore, the Agricultural Book Pub- 
lisher of N. Y., has just given us a call. He isa 
useful Institution. Success to him. 


Corrre and Corree Pots.—We believe in good 
coffee down at the Cultivator “ Nest,” and have had 
it, lo! these many years,as we may have hinted 
heretofore, that the matron of that small establish- 
ment is a noted housekeeper, and we thought her 
coffee—clear as amber—could nowhere be beat. A 
couple of weeks ago we received from the manufac- 
turers—Arthur, Burnham & Gilroy, Phila., (see their 
advertisement in last No.,) an Old Dominion Coffee 
Pot. The matron tried it a few days with but litile 
faith, but having fairly got the hang of the machine, 
she says it is sound, and gives in her adhesion to the 
new Institution, both as to economy and excellence 
It is really a little distillery, being made with a con- 
denser at the top, in which two syphons are arranged. 
Alter the coffee and water are placed in the coffee 
pot, the condenser, containing a small portion of cold 
water, is put on, and the spout closed with a mova- 
ble cap. so that not a particle of vapor can escape. 
As soon as the coffee begins to boil, the vapor, in- 
stead of being given off into the room, passes up one 
of the syphons, and is condensed by the cold water, 
into which as much of the aroma as was carried off 
with the vapor, is discharged. As the coffee contin- 
ues to boil, the vapor, loaded with the aroma, con- 
tinues to pass through the syphon into the water held 
in the condenser, until the water is raised above the 
level of the other syphon, when the whole passes 
back, by suction, into the coffee below. Thus the 
coffee is boiled, and yet does not lose a particle ot its 


Notices of Publications Received. 





Pear CuLture.—A Manual for the propagation, 
planting, cultivation and management of the Pear 
With descriptions and illustrations of the 
most productive of the finer varieties, and selections 
of kinds most profitably grown for market. By Thos. 
W. Field. New York: A. O. Moore, Agricultural 
Book Publisher, 140 Fulton st. 1858. 286 pp. 

The cultivajion of pears is a business of sufficient 
importance to warrant a complete treatise, like the 
one before us, and every pear fancier should arm him- 
self with such a book. The price of this volume is 
75 cents. We presume Mr. Moore will send it by 
mail, prepaid, for $1. 

Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society, 1854-5-6-7. We are under obligations to 
Mr. D. J. Powers of Wis., for a vol. embracing as 
above, received by the hand of J. H. Klippart of the 
Ohio State Board. Also as abwve, for bound vols. I 
and II of the Wisconsin Farmer, edited by Messrs. 
Powers and Hoyt. 


Transactions of the Essex (Mass.) Agricultural 
Society for 1857, for which we return thanks to the 
inimitable Maj. Ben. Perley Poore. 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for 
1856. Secretary Johnson sends us by favor of our 
Secretary Klippart, the XVIth Annual Report for 
New York. Col. Johnson never does any thing by 
halves, and this Repurt is an honor both to him and 
the Empire State. 

History oF Franxutn Co., Onto.—A collection of 
reminiscences of the early settlement of the county, 
etc. By W. T. Martin. Columbus: Published by 
Follett, Foster & Co., 1858. $1 50. 

Report oF THE CorresponpinGc Secretary, O. S. 
B. A.—Mr. Klippart has kindly furnished advance 
sheets of his first chapter in the forthcoming Report 
for 1857, which is now going through the press. 


450 pages. 


Epitorrat Cuanyces.—N. B. Worthington, late 
Associate Editor of the American Farmer, Baltimore, 
has become sole proprietor and Editor in chief. The 
veteran Samuel Sands, retires after a successful ca- 
reer of twenty-five years. 


Hiram Torrey, late of Philadelphia, has taken the 
interest of W. D. Wilson in the Iowa Farmer, which 
he has changed to a folio weekly, devoted to Agri- 
culture and Miscellany, under the title of Pioneer 
Farmer & Towa Home Visitor. 

Tue Inpiana Farmer has been taken in charge 
by Messrs. Ray & Wellhouse, of Indianapolis, who 
get up a very clean little monthly of 32 pages, at $1 
a year. These gentlemen very spunkily declare that 
they will publish the paper a year,—pay or no pay,— 
and then if they are not appreciated, they will aban- 
don both the people and the paper, and let them go 








fine aroma or strength. 


to the ! We hope it will never come to that. 
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ably well on the sandy lands around Cleveland > 
the fruit being large and handsome, and selling 
well in market, though possessing less flavor 
than almost any other variety. 

Burr's New Pine is the opposite of Hovey in 
all respects. It thrives well on strong soils, and 
is one of the most reliable and productive varie- 
ties we have. It is not of the largest size nor 





“HORTICULTURAL. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fresh Notes on Strawberries. 


Ep. O. Cuttrvator.—In accordance with the 
request of our friend Innis, I cheerfully give the 
readers of the Cultivator a few observations on 
strawberries, penned while the recollections of 
the present season’s crop are fresh on the mind. 
We had in bearing the present season, at the Co-| 
lumbus Nursery, thirty or more varieties. The 
crop, however, was considerably damaged by a| 
hail storm, which occured just as the fruit was 
about two-thirds grown, and greatly lessened the 
size and quality of the berries. The opportunity 
however for judging of the several varieties by | 
comparison, was not very materially affected ; and 
as the hail storm was but of limited extent, I have 
had opportunity for inspecting the fruit of a num- 
ber of leading kinds at the meetings of the Co- 
lumbus Horticultural Society and in gardens) 
around the city which were not visited by the hail. | 

The following notes are made with the suppo-| 
sition that the readers already possess some know]- 
edge of the principal kinds, or have in their hands 
some descriptive catalogue like that of the Colum-| 
bus Nursery. 

Early Scarlet maintains its character as an ear-| 
ly and profitable kind, though rather small and of | 
acid flavor. Its value as a fertilizer of pistillate | 
varieties, in addition to its other merits, entitles it | 
to a place in every collection. 

Iowa is also a good fertilizer, and almost or'| 
quite as early ; the fruit, too, is larger and less acid | 
than Early Scarlet, but it is notas good color nor 
quite as productive. 

Genesee is the next in earliness, and is also a 
staminate variety, but not as strongly so as the | 
two preceding. The fruit is exceedingly beauti-| 











ful and sells finely in market; although not as 
juicy or fine flavored as some others. It also! 
stands up remarkably well on the stems, so as to! 
avoid dirt in rainy seasons like the present, and | 
facilitate picking. Its productiveness was not as| 
great the present, as the past two seasons in this | 
vicinity, probably owing to an excess of wet for 
such strong soils. We rank it among the best, es- 
pecially for market. 

Hovey. This variety, so popular in some plac- 
es, has never borne a decent crop with us, although 
treated precisely as the other varieties; and as 
similar reports are made to us from other sec- 
tions where the soil is like ours, we are convinced 
that it is not adapted for strong clayey soils. It 
is grown successfully for the Cincinnati market, 
on the hill lands in Kentucky, and it does remark- 





| Season. 


handsomest color, but exceeds all others in excel- 
lence of flavor. It is universally admitted to be 
the finest amateur strawberry extant, but not 


‘adapted for market, owing to the tender and juicy 


nature of the fruit, rendering it unsuited for car- 
riage. [In answer to several letters of inquiry I 
would here state that Mr. John Burr, the origi- 
nator of this and several other varieties of the 
strawberry, has recently removed from Columbas 
to Kanzas. He has done nothing in practical hor- 
ticulture for some years past, but is expecting to 
renew operations in this, his favorite pursuit, before 
long, in the new territory. Plants of his Mew 
Pine, warranted genuine, can be furnished from 
the Columbas Nursery ] 

Monroe Scarlet and Orange Prolific — two 
very good and highly productive varieties, origina- 
ted by Ellwanger & Barry. They resemble Burr’s 
New Pine somewhat in color, and also in flavor, 


but are not quite as good ; they bear carriage a lit- 


tle better, but are too light colored for best mar- 
ket fruits. 

Crimson Cone and Moyamensing. These two 
sorts resemble each other in their depth and beau- 
ty of color, productiveness and reliability as bear- 
ers, and firmness of flesh, suiting them for market 
varieties. The Pennsylvania belongs to the same 
class, and promises well, but has not, as yet, been 
fully tested here in regard to its productiveness. 

Hooker’s (Rochester) and Wilson’s (Albany) 
have borne fair crops here the present season (the 
latter not on our grounds), and both promise well, 
especially as market varieties. The fruit is of 
good size and fine deep color, and flesh pretty firm. 
The flavor was not first rate, but that was proba 
bly affected by the excess of rain during the seas- 
on of ripening—as was known to be the case with 
most other kinds. Another year’s trial is needed 
with these to establish their character here. 
Jenny's Seedling is not first rate in size or qual- 


ity, but is a very hardy and vigorous grower, and 


a good bearer, and being the latest of all the va- 
rieties we have tested, we regard it as of much 
value both for amateur and market culture, for the 
purpose of prolongiug the season of this popular 
fruit. 

Jenny Lind, must not be confounded with the 
preceding. This is a new eastern variety that 
promises well, but has only been tested here one 
The same is true of Scott's Seedling, but 
it seems deficient in flavor. 

Walker’s Seedling did not bear as well with us 
this season as the last. Its chief value we think 
is its fitness for sending a long distance to market, 
the fruit being very firm and of dark color. 

Mc Avoy’s Superior does not improve on further 
trial with us, and we should condemn it, if we had 
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not seen it quite fine in some gardens around OF VARIETIES. 

Cincinnati. It is nowhere approved asa variety | For an amateur garden, of six varieties, we 
for the market, and we presume ere long it will be) would choose Burr’s New Pine, Early Scarlet, Ex- 
discarded, notwithstanding the large premium|tra Red, Hooker’s Seedling, Jenny’s Seedling, 
which was awarded it by the Cincinnati savans. | and for experiment, one or two of the large foreign 
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SELECTION 


Longworth’s Prolific seems to gain rather more 
favor thus far, though one of the best strawberry 
growers near Cincinnati informs us that he re- 
gards the “prolific” a misnomer, as he finds it 
less productive than sume others. In this vicinity 
it has not been fully tested, though several per- 
sons have had it in bearing two seasons. 

Mc Avoy’s “ Extra Red.” Plants sent to us two 
years ago for Longworth’s Prolific, and distributed 
as such from the Columbus Nursery the past seas- 


varieties. (Some might prefer to substitute Lowa or 
Jenny Lind, as a fertilizer, in the place of Early 


Scarlet.) 


For Market purposes, six varieties, we would 
take Early Scarlet, Crimson Cone, Genesee, Moy- 
amensing, Extra Red, and Jenny’s Seedling, of 
the well tested kinds. Then we would look close- 
ly after Hooker’s and Wilson’s Seedlings and Jen- 
ny Lind, and see if they prove suited to the soil 
and climate. M. B. B. 


on, are now said to be “Extra Red” but of the cor-| Columbus Nursery, July, 1858. 


rectness of this we are not yet quite certain. At 
any rate it is the best and most profitable of all 
the Cincinnati varieties that have, as yet, been 
tested around Columbus. The plant is a taller 
and stronger grower than either of the two pre- 
ceding; leaves quite large, fruit stalks very stout 


and upright, bearing a compact cluster of large | 


berries, high above the dirt. The blossoms are 
purely pistillate ; fruit large roundish, bright red, 
more uniform in shape and size than the Superior, 
and a better bearer than it or the Prolific. The 
flavor is sprightly aud rather acid, but not too 
much so for those who can add sugar and cream. 
This variety has been tested for two seasons past, 
by quite a number of amateurs in this vicinity, 
and at a vote taken at the close of a strawberry 
exhibition the past month by the Columbus Horti- 
cultural Society, on the best six varieties for gen- 
eral cultivation, this variety was only preceded 
by Burr's New Pine and Early Scarlet. The 
vote on the remaining three kinds (to make up 
the six) was too scattering to be of any use. 


EUROPEAN VARIETIES. 


Trollope’s Victoria and Triomph de Gand bore 
a few good specimens on our grounds this year, 
and promise better than most foreign kinds. 

Due de Brabant did not do as well as formerly, 
though we attribute this mainly to the injury done 
by the hail. Merville, we have condemned as too 
small. 

Peabody's Seedling (from Georgia) promises to 
fully meet the reasonable expectations of the pub- 
lic, though it will not be likely, without extra cul- 
ture, to come up to the descriptions and pictures 
promulgated when orders were solicited at $5 per 
dozen. We notice that some of the Cincinnatians 
complain of the plants not bearing ; and most of 
ours were liable to the same charge; but in the 
garden of Dr. Ide, in this city, a few plants bore 
quite freely, the fruit of large size and fair flavor, 
and at Cleveland Dr. Kirtland had them bear 
plentifully, very fine fruit, so that he believes the 
variety will prove a valuable acquisition. It may 
be best adapted for sandy soils, and the plants 
need to be irrigated or freely watered in dry 
weather while in bloom or fruit. Let us give it 
further trial. 





The Old Garden. 
| The old Garden! 


What need to write more ? 


The thought of the sweet Williams, come to us 


again, and the little grass pinks are sprinkling the 
|borders with rubies, and the blue violets cluster 
‘meekly along the fence, and Peonies — Heaven 
|Testore the day we called them ‘ Pineys’— filled 
|up the corners, and over there, is a row of ‘ Bach- 
‘elors’ Buttons,’ white, purple and blue; gay and 
varied enough for the round-about of poor 
| Joseph. 

It is morning, and the sweet bells of the ‘ Morn- 
‘ing Glories’ ‘toll their perfume’ along the vine ; 
|it is mid-summer, and the old Red Rose, forever 
sacred to memory and affection, blushes, and bless- 
es all the air; it is September, and the starry 
China Asters rise in rainbow-lighted constellations . 
in the grass. 

The red plumes of ‘ Love lies bleeding,’ are 
moving in the wind, and the Marigold of French 
velvet glitters on the ground, new coin of gold, 
just struck in the mint of June. 

There too were the Hollyhocks, small orches- 
tras every one, for the summer bees; many a time, 
gathering the edges of the leaves of his tinted 
chamber together, have we made prisoner of the 
solo singer. And there, all by itself, the broad 
disc of the old fashioned Sun Flower turns to the 
light, while a brown bird, the Crusoe of the rock- 
ing world, picks fiercely at the rare Mosaic of its 
close sown field of seeds. 

There too, are the Lilacs beside the Garden 
gate, flinging their fragrance in the open window, 
and out in the dusty street; and there, with its 
broad grasp of roots fast hold of a square rod of 
earth, it’s the Balm of Gilead, that each year out- 
lives the threat of the axe, and the fire. 

Down the main walk, were a dozen tufts or so 
of garden Sorrel, and over there, were the feath- 
ery plumes of the Asparagus; and who would 
ever forgive us for forgetting the Caraway and 
the Dill, that made the old meeting house fra- 
grant of a Sunday, blended with the breath of 
pink and white roses. 

And how, as we think of the Garden, can we 
fail to remember the green, flaring boxes of wood, 














hoppers wherein, upon the Lilliput acre of earth, 
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Spring poured its sweet treasures of sunshine | 
and rain? The little green boxes with the Ger- 
anium race —the lemon, the rose and the straw- 
berry? And the Dew Plant with its tiny pink 
flower, patterned after the dew, by each rich, glossy 
leaf; and the Ice Plant with its frosted verdure, 
that both dwelt in these little green boxes of gar- 
dens ? 

And where are they all, the old-fashioned gar- 
dens and flowers? Gone with the Mollys and 
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weeds, but they will cost him more than they are 

worth, while if well managed, nothing gives more 

or better food, to the quantity of land used, than 

a crop of Sweet Potatoes. G. 8. Innis. 
Columbus, July, 1858. 


Items about Crops. 





Holmes County. 


We are in the middle of wheat harvest. The 








Pollys and Betseys—‘as lovely and fleeting as 
they.’ Gone with ‘ Coronation, and ‘ Mear, with 
‘Windham’ and ‘ Wells. Gone with the old 
mossy bucket 


“ 





that hung in the well.” 

There are new names, new tunes and new flow- 
ers, the gardens are splendid with statue and 
fountain and vine; shrubs, gorgeous with the 
glow of Tropic suns tower up to skies the glazier 
made, and furnaces diffuse a birdless June and 
prolong it through the shivering year.—([B. F. 
TAYLOR. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Summer Care of Sweet Potatoes. 





Mediterranean and early ripe, is first rate; 
smooth and late, hurt by the midge and rust.— 
Corn is generally very late, except some that was 
planted early, which is good. My corn is waist 
high on upland,—thanks to you fur warning your 
readers to take care of their seed corn. I took 
the hint and saved mine in time, and every grain 
grew. Wool has been selling here for 25 to 33 
cts. per lb., but I and a few others took the ad- 
vice in the Cultivator, and got 40 cts., which is 
gain enough to pay for the Cultivator one year at 
least. The thermometer is from 95 to 100 de- 
grees in the shade, which makes the corn grow, 
but is too hot for my Welch blood in the harvest 
field. Rees Lewis. 





In the last Cultivator, GroMANCER says :| 
“One thing, however, Mr. Innis says: ‘hill up, 
i. e., cover up the weeds among sweet potatoes.’ ” | 
As much as to say that we advised making the} 


hills enough larger to cover up all the weeds.—| 
We did not intend so to be understood. 

We always hoe down our hills as lightly as| 
possible, so as to be sure and destroy all the| 
weeds, or at least such is the instructions we give | 
our workmen, some of whom however are care- 
less even when we are in the field and hoeing| 
our row ; and it is an old saying, that it is a hard | 
battle when all are slain. | 

We frequently find, after the most careful hoe-| 
ing, if the weather should be showery, that weeds 
tenacious of life, are not killed, when we plow 
again, and cover up with the hoe such weeds as 
may be left uncovered by the plow, so as to have| 
our patch entirely clear of weeds; not one in 
sight, either great or small, before we commence 
the final dressing up of our hills. Thus being 
doubly sure of not being troubled with weeds 
growing again after our patch is laid by. We 
have tried a time or two, covering up weeds on 
the hills, and always failed to destroy them, as the 
covering was so light that the weeds would grow 
through it, and the press of harvest work coming 
on, the weeds would get so much the start of us 
that we would be under the necessity of spending 
about as much as our crop was worth in clearing 
it of weeds, or give it up. We have always 
found that it took more labor to clean out any 
crop, after letting it get very foul, than it would 
have required to have tended it well, if taken in 
time while the weeds were small, besides the| 
great injury done to the growing crop. The fact 
is, no man can raise a first rate crop of sweet po-| 
tatoes, unless he tends well from first to last. He 
may indeed get a few small potatoes among! 











fly in many fields—not much rust. 


Brown County. 

The wheat crop is very light—injured by rust 
and scab. We think there will not be over a half 
crop. Barley and oats are very light ; meadows 
and pastures good. Corn and Sorghum look fine, 
and there is considerable planted. Fruit of all 
kinds scarce ; there is some little in particular lo- 
calities where the fog prevented the frost from 
taking effect. S. E. 

Aberdeen, July, 1858. 


Monroe Co., Ind. 


Apples very scarce ; peaches dropping off and 
gummy. Potatoes fine. Wheat good and bad: 
Oats and 
Corn small; not as much planted as 
Hog cholera quietly taking off a great 


L. B. 


grass good. 
usual. 
many. 


Fruit in Western Penn. 


Fruit will be but a light show this fall. Our 
prospect in early part of the season never was 
better ; we had no frost of any consequence here 
to injure it much, but owing to so much wet 
weather and cold winds occasionally, the greater 
part of the fruit has dropped off, and also the leaf 
curl attacked the peach trees, stripping them 
mostly of both leaves and fruit. On my orchard 
I will have more peaches than I will of apples, 
but still a far lighter crop this season than we 
have had for a number of years, as I have a good 
location for an orchard and raising of fruit, and 
seldom ever have passed a year without having 
more or less of it. I had considerable of a peach 
crop last season. James A. NELSON. 

Mercer Co., Pa., July, 1858. 


Erie County. 
Grass and wheat are almost ready for cutting. 


Corn that was planted early looks well. 
Sandusky, July 4. J. F. G. 
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A Lesson by the Wayside. 
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“Ido not quite know,’ 
“T hope the good.” 

I turned to my bed, and was just about to com- 
mit myself to the soft influences of slumber, when 
looking round, I saw Susy sinking upon her knees 

The readers of the Ohio Cultivator will rejoice | at the foot of her bed, and crossing her little 
with us that our correspondent of old has again | bands betore her, she remained for some time in 

: ‘an attitude of devotion. Her face was hidden 

sehen up hay gen Cr Ge: Sais CUNey She Seay who | fom me, and she doubtless thought herself 

° . a.) 2) : : 5 iS 

always travels with open eyes and genial heart.—Ep. ‘screened from observation, as she repeated the 

SUSY TIGHE. jevening prayer for protection. It seemed as 

I have long been too busy to write, but have though the guardian spirits of purity were hover- 

seen during the last week some pretty pictures,| ing round her; as though the very air was freight- 
as well as some sad ones, that I would like to ren-| ed with blessings. 

der immortal, had I only the true artist’s pencil. | Ah! said 1 to myself, I know full well the an- 

The first subject was an omnibus and hotel ac-|swer to my inquiry. The life that early learns 
quaintance. I had stepped from the cars to the | its true relation to the Infinite, can but be blest. 
omnibus, and seated myself very demurely, when| The soul that trusts in God, and believes in his 
a gentleman lifted in a sprightly little girl of some omniscience, will be true to its very centre, and 
ten summers. 1 say summers, for she had only | all its radiations will be in correspondence. Even 
summer sunshine on that fair young brow, and| its worldly wisdom will be higher and truer for 
summer blossoms on that pure young heart, and | this divine trust. 
one felt that not a single grave of hope or joy had | 
been made among them. 











> 


said Susy, pensively, 


| 


The early recognition of the soul’s relation to 
Her soft brown curls} its Creator, is one of the most powerful educa- 
were hidden by a great sun bonnet, and her | tional influences, and one which every true moth- 
plump, fair shoulders were concealed by a pret-|er will inculcate. Here was order, correctness, 
tily wrought white thibet cape. |harmony, all evidently flowing from the recogni- 
As we alighted at the hotel, the little maid fol-|tion of divine law. And the mother (I almost 
lowed me closely to the parlor, and I found that | felt that I knew her) could be distinctly traced in 
she was traveling alone: was on her way home| this beautiful child. Surely, said I, the fear of 
after an absence of a few months spent with her| the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. : 
sister at St. Louis. | Dwight, Ill., July, 1858. H. MF. C. 
She was very modest, yet there was that full! — 
confidence in others that showed a heart as yet| 
untarnished with the hollow nothingness of fash- a 
ionable life. In fact, I began to imagine that she| In what we are wont to call the good old times 
had grown up among the wild flowers of the prai-| of our fathers and mothers there were curious no- 
rie, and had listened to the songs of the bobolink | tions, which, if carried out in these latter times, 
and the meadow lark, instead of the imprisoned| would sometimes be inconvenient if not absurd. 
canary, or the inanimate piano. | As an instance we may cite the following, from 
Presently the clerk came in, and asked if we) the Court Records of 1773, in Western Massa- 
would occupy one room. I was about to say no,| chusetts : 
as I was to leave at three o’clock in the morning.| “The wife of Edward Gramrig of Hadley, pre- 
but an appealing look from my little friend led| sented by the jury for wearing silks against the 
me to refer it to her. law, they being of very mean estate; she being 
“If you please, I would much prefer it,” said also presented at the last court at Northampton 
she, timidly: so I gave the order for a two bed-| for the like offense, she then appeared not in per- 
ded room. A few minutes after, we found our | son, nor yet now, but her husband for her; the 
selves in our dormitory. An inner room opened| court accounting little otherwise than contempt; 
into the one which I occupied, and the little trav-| and he bringing into court his wife’s silk hood and 
eler was soon fluttering about it like a tame bird| scarf, which, though somewhat worn, yet they 
in its home cage. had been good silk; whereupon the court fined 
She took off her cape, and shook it with great| her 10 shillings to the county, to be paid to the 
energy, and springing upon a chair, hung it upon | county treasurer.” 
abracket. “Come tomeamoment,” said I, “and| “Divers women at Springfield presented at ye 
tell me your name, so that I may know when I} court in March last, for that being of mean estate 


ee 


Women Fined for Wearing Silk. 


hear it mentioned, that it is my little friend.”— 
She flitted towards me in her bird-like way, and 
looking up, said, “My name is Susy Tighe.” 

I bent over her and kissed her fair brow. 
“Now tell me, Susy Tighe, what I shall hear of 
you in six or eight years, Will they say she is 
so good, so kind, so wise, that we must all love 
her? or shall I hear, she is so vain, so gay, so 


they did wear silks contrary to law, viz Goodwife 
Lebdea, Goodwife Holtum, Goodwife Morgan, 
Goodwife Barnard, Mary and Hephzibah, Jones 
Hunta’s wife and daughter, and Abel Wright’s 
wife, and warned to this court, the six former ap- 
peared in court; they were admonished of their 
extravagance and dismissed; the other appeared 
not. And the fines of the women presented at 





thoughtless, she is altogether spoiled ?” 


the last court for the like offence were remitted. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
An Afternoon’s Experience. 


Annie Reed lay on her couch one warm April 
afternoon. A little bird, perched upon the branch- 
es of the old Oak by the gate, poured out its little 
glad heart every now and then in a full, wild gush 
of melody, the sunshine fell in slanting bars over 
the walls and floor, and the faint puffs of air that 


came in at the window had in them much of 
warmth and softness. But, poor Annie! all these! 


sweet Spring tokens had no grateful whisperings 
for her; her heart was out of tune, and all this 
outward harmony, was but a discord to her. 
Flushed, feverish and impatient, she pushed back 
her hair, and pressing her forehead upon the _pil- 
low, as though to ease its throbbings, she mur- 
mered fretfully, 

“ Why am I so unlike others, so restless, craving 
for happiness that I never realize?” and the 
voice grew sadder as she added, “ Will all my 
life be just as subject to sickness and depres- 
sion?’ Shall this void ever be filled that craves 
strength, sympathy and peace?” 

Then lifting her head and dashing the impatient 
tears from her eyes, she continued as though all 
the brightness of life was centered in the thought, 

“T wish, O! I wish I was strong and well ”— 

Suddenly she hesitated, while an angel touched 
a heart-chord, and the reverberation which trem- 
bled on her lip, was 

“I wish I was patient too!” 

And when she lay back upon her pillow, the 
grieving heartstrings would not be still, but played 
on, over the memories of the days when she was 


a gentler, kinder being than now; when she was | 


more thoughtful, and respectful to her patient 
mother, and more forbearing with little romping 
Gerty, and noisy Frank. She had gleaned no 
sweet lesson from the little afflictions, that every 
now and then, took her from the society of her 
friends, and confined her to the quiet of her room. 
She had not accepted its silence and solitude, asa 
lull in life’s quick current, wherein to gather new 
strength for the accomplishment of high, honest 
aims, and brave resolves. 

No such purpose had poor Annie, and so these 
nervous depressions, disturbed her naturally cheer- 
ful temper, and she had sunk down, chafed and 
complaining at these trials, attributing to them, 
all the little selfish, thoughtless ways that had so 
grown upon her of late. 

No wonder that the river of peace, that had 
once flowed sweetly through Annie’s heart, was 
now fitful, and broken by a thousand eddying 
currents. 

The changing sunbeams had given way to the 
cool twilight, and the fever flush burned paler on 
the cheek of Annie Reed; but the invisible fing- 
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book that lay on the stand by the bedside, and 





as she turned the leaves for that day’s verse, she 
'found the words to which her heart’s sweet tune 


was set —“ Then shall we know, if we follow on 
to know the Lord.” 

Aye! penitent Annie, it is not in the sitting 
down and grieving, and wishing, for the right, 
that we find it; only is it given to the earnest 
seeker, and as the truth burst in upon her heart, 
she grasped it with fervent faith. Then the mus- 
ic swelled and rippled and all her grateful joy 
and new-born resolves were woven in its melody. 

Very softly the door opened and little Gerty 
came in, and approaching the bed side said, 

“See! I’ve brought you some toast, Annie ; 
ma’ made it for you.” 

There were no reproaches that the little one 
spoke too loud and eager, and that she had no ap- 
petite and couldn’t take the toast. A smile and 

“Thank you Gerty, mother is very kind,” came 
like an unexpected reward. 

The door closed, and the little rosy face was 
gone, and two little feet bounded down over the 
staircase to the kitchen where Mrs. Reed was 
getting tea, and with a child’s inference Gerty ex- 
claimed, . 

“T guess Annie’s better, ma’, cause she’s real 
good |” 

And when Franky followed with a cup of tea, 
she received it so pleasantly, that his voice soft- 
ened, and he stepped lightly about the room, ask- 
ing kindly if he couldn’t do something for her. 
And lastly came the mother, bearing on her arms 
some of the morning’s ironing, and among it a 
dress of Annie’s, clean and nicely starched. 

“You have done it beautifully! You are so 
kind, mother dear, but I’m afraid you are very 
tired,” said Annie tenderly. 

“No not very tired,” was the grateful reply, 
“but I’m glad child to find you better.” 

The weary mother forgot her bodily fatigue, in 
the rest her heart experienced from those few 
kind, considerate words. 

The pain-throbs had not wholly ceased in the 
temples of Annie Reed when she lay down to 
sleep that night, and little traces of fever still 
flushed her cheeks, but a beautiful peace rested 
on every feature; her heart’s glad song was soft- 
ened, but the chords trembled on like a sweet 
olian, murmuring unconsciously the echo of 
angel-symphonies ! CuLTIVATOR Mary. 





, For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Garden Work for Women. 


I am often pained in looking around among the 
pioneer families of my acquaintance, those who, 
by their habits of hardy industry and strict econ- 
omy, have acquired wealth and goodly posses- 





ers still wandered over her heart-chords, and now | sions, having all the means of good and comforta- 
the sweet tune had changed to one of gentle pen-| ble, even luxurious living, to see the mother who 
itence, and this was blended with a strain of ear-| has been forward in gaining all these good things, 
nest hopefulness for the lost good to which she|in possession of ruined health, suffering from a 
m ght yet attain. complication of diseases, completely miserable. 

Yearningly, doubtingly she took up a little! Believing as I do that repletion and exemption 
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from exposure have done for such persons more |the very existence of which you had not suspect- 
harm than their former hardships, I would ear-| ed, until the sudden dismay and scattering among 
nestly recommend to them to practice out-door|its members produced by your turning the old 











work, very moderately at first, perhaps, and by 
continuing, they may gain health and appetite and 
cheerfulness. 

In bringing up a family, I ever sought to light- 
en the cares of a talented husband; and though 
pressed with household duties, I have ever culti- 
vated flowers, scattering them around my house, 
that whenever I step out, I can enjoy their beauty 
and fragrance. They have been to me a solace 
in the hardest times. I have them not in an ele- 
gant parterre, or in systematic precision, which 
speaks the nice distinctions of society or the con- 
ventionalities of life, but more like the free luxu- 
riance of wild nature. Botanically speaking, I 
enjoy their companionship, for there is much to 
be gained in the study of their properties and 
habits. Thus I relieve the tedium of family cares 
with little loss of time. Finding so much to be 
gained by flowers, I have, by recent circumstances, 
turned my attention to vegetables, strawberries, 
and the like. For two years I have raised the 
early vegetables for the family, having them ear- 


liest and best of their kind, and this year some, 


for the market. I find an unspeakable advantage 
in the experiment. I have gained much strength 
and buoyancy of feeling. I have gained much 
relief from asthma, which complaint 1 am subject 
to in summer. 

I believe that if the delicate female, filled with 
lassitude, or tortured with neuralgia, would em- 
ploy a little time each day in the garden, she 
would gain health and cheerfulness much faster 
than by medical treatment and sedentary life. I 
often recommend these things, but with little suc- 
cess. Perhaps you can say something in the Cul- 
tivator more convincing. Ladies tell me they 
are too weak, they cannot bear to work among 
flowers; but in this 1 think some may mistake 
their own good, for it gives me relief to go out 
and breathe the pure air, working a little with 
plants, and communing with mother earth, when 
1 am unable to find any comfort in the house. It 
is generally thought that women in any stage of 
life are not fond of publishing their age, so I will 
not be exact, but only tell you that I am over 
sixty years of age. P. 


Mt. Hygeine, Clermont Co. 


The Sunlight of Truth. 





Did you never, in walking in the fields, come 
across a flat stone which had lain, nobody knows 
how long, just where you found it, with the grass 
forming a little hedge, as it were, all round it, 
close to its edge—and have you not, in obedience 


to a kind of feeling that told you it had been ly-|_ 


ing there long enough, insinuated your stick, or 
your foot, or your fingers under its edge and turned | 
it over as a housewite turns a cake, when she says | 
to herself, “ It’s done brown enough by this time!” 
What an odd revelation, and what an unforseen 
and unpleasant surprise to a small community, 

















stone over! Blades of grass flattened down, col- 
\orless, matted together as if they had been 
| bleached and ironed ; hideous crawling creatures, 
| turtle-bugs, one wants to call them ; some of them 
'soft, but cunningly spread out and compressed 
like Lepine watches ; (nature never loses a crack 
or crevice, mind you, or a joint in a tavern bed- 
stead, but she always has one of her flat-pattern 
live time-keepers to slide into it;) black, glossy, 
\crickets, with their long filaments sticking out, 
\like the whips of four-horse stage-coaches ; mo- 
tionless, slug-like creatures, larvee, perhaps more 
horrible in their pulpy stillness, than even in the 
wriggle of maturity? But no sooner is the stone 
turned and the wholesome light of day let upon 
|this compressed and blinded community of creep- 
ing things, than all of them enjoy the luxury of 
| legs—and some of them have a good many—rush 
round wildly, butting each other and everything 
vin their way, and end in a general stampede for 
underground retreats from the region poisoned by 
sunshine. Next year you will find the grass 
growing tall and green where the stone lay; the 
| pround-bird builds her nest where the beetle 
had his hole; dandelion and the buttercup are 
growing there, and the broad fans of insect-angels 
open and shut over their golden dises, as the rhym- 
| atic waves of blissful consciousness pulsate through 
their glorious being. 

The stone is ancient error. The grass is hu- 
/man nature borne down and bleached of all his 
‘color by it. The shapes that are found beneath 
are the crafty beings that thrive in darkness, and 
the weaker organisms kept helpless by it. He 
| who turns the stone over is whosoever puts the 
staff of truth to the old lying incumbus, no mat- 
ter whether he do it with a serious face or a 
‘laughing one. The next year stands for the com- 
jing time. Then shall the nature which has been 
| blanched and broken rise in its full stature and native 
/hues in the sunshine. Then shall God’s minstrels 
| build their nests in the hearts of a new born hu- 
/manity. Then shall beauty—divinity taking out- 
lines and color—light upon the souls of men as 
\the butterfly, image of the beautified spirit rising 
| from the dust, soars from the shell that held a 











| poor grub, which would never have found wings 
= not the stone been lifted. 


You never need think that you can turn over 


‘any old fulsehood without a terrible squirming 


and scattering of the horrid little population that 
dwells under it.— Atlantic Monthly. 





PARTING ADMONITION—By Cuas. Kinesiey. 





My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, ere we part. one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 
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